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INTRODUCTION 


The challenge ‘of our Century is to- eradicate 
disease, ignorance-and poverty and‘to bring equal 
opportunity to ail mankind: Wé Americans share’ 
the challenge with people of all countries. By the: 
end Of this century, world population is expected 
to exceed -sevén billion: The ‘reasons for racial 
strife and for war are not traceable to ideologies 
but to man’s failure to be concerned with human- 

This handbook outlines one way in which the 
youth of America can respond to this’ incredible - 
problem. one ne 


THE PURPOSE 
February 10, 1969 


This statement’ of purpose was drafted and 
signed by a group of high school and college lead- 
ers from every geographic region, at the first Walk 
for Development seminar in the United States. _ 

The creation of a world free from hunger, 
poverty and the resultant social and hauman in- 
justices which are too evident today mast be 
fought and won by people, not just gowesaments; 
by the giving of self and concrete resousces, not 
symbolic gratifications. To these ends .we,,are 
working through the American Freedoms from 
Hunger Foundation to aid the millions .e 
cerned American youth working toward the 
nation of this crisis. 

We are committed to letting youth 4 
themselves in the process of recognizing 
hunger at home and abroad, of lettimg 
meaningfully select projects to meet the 
of hunger, of letting youth join together 
lizing resources of the community to fight 


iver 


and of letting youth actively participate im the pro- 


grams designed to eliminate the physical andl 
injustices of hunger. 

The world must awaken to the revolution of 
ideas and action that has to occur if these needs of 
hunger are to be met. The youth of this and all 
other nations must take an active hand im achiev- 
ing needed change through personal and commn- 
nity involvement. The process of politics we 
believe will not alone resolve the problem. 

The time for feeling “deep concern” about the 
agony of hunger is past. Expressing passion for our 
fellow man by verbal commitment is now hypo- 
critical. We may only be true to ourselves and the 
world by involving our purpose in action. And it is 
this that we believe to be the true expression of 
love, the joy of freeing man to seek his human 
potential in a world free from hunger. 


THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 


May. 16, 1969 


I congratulate you and all who work with the 
American Freedom From Hunger Foundation 
to eliminate hunger and malnutrition in this 
country and abroad. 


The urgent problems of feeding the world's 
growing population must have high priority 
on our national agenda. The Federal pro- 
gram we recently announced to expand our 
governmental efforts against hunger and 
malnutrition gives recognition to this fact. 
But the sustained support.of private groups 
such as your own is indispensable if we are 
to reach our goals. 


Your reputation fills us with encouragement, 


and with the hope that. by working together we 
may succeed in satisfying the most basic hu- 


man need, 
dA oy - 
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THE FOUNDATION 


THE AMERICAN FREEDOM FROM HUNGER 
FOUNDATION (AFHF) was founded in 1961 at 
the suggestion of the late President Kennedy as the 
national voluntary committee to support the 
worldwide Freedom from Hunger Campaign of the 
United Nations. In 1963, the Foundation spon- 
sored the first. World Food Congress. Today it is 
the principal national nongovernmental catalyzer 
of US response to the challenge of world hunger, 
and a launching pad for new and enlarged ideas to 
cope with that challenge. It does not operate pro- 
grams overseas, but supports agencies that de. The 
Foundation, as an agency of the American people, 
endeavors to respond to the need for a massive 
mobilization to cope with the greatest threat of 
our time—human hunger—at home and abroad. 

AFH Foundation is entirely supposed by 
private, voluntary sources. 

It is chartered in. the: District of Columbia as a 
nonprofit, nonpolitical organization. 

Gifts to the Foundation are tax deductible. Its 
main offices and professional staff are ipeated? in 
Washington. : 


THE WALK 


A successful walk is a total community involve- 
ment activity. It is not only an exciting experience 
but an emotional one as well. Walkers feel a sense 
of kinship with each other; spectators become in- 
volved, sometimes joining the walk. Before the 
walk, the local Walk Committee chooses projects 
both in the US and abroad to which the collected 
funds will go. These projects are of a self-help 
nature; that is, they aid the people to whom they 
are directed to help themselves (no food hand- 
outs). Nutrition education, bettering food produc- 
tion, rural and city youth training programs, 
starting or assisting food co-ops, day care centers, 
inner city community action programs, irrigation 
equipment, are just a few previously selected by 
Walk Committees. 

Walkers have included junior high school, high 
school and college students, young couples, old 
couples, middle-aged couples; invalids, athletes, 
congressmen, clergymen, and laborers. In Buffalo, 
New York, a great dane dog was registered and 
walked twenty miles. 

Walkers obtain ‘walk cards” from schools, 
banks, major offices, community groups, etc., and 
appeal to friends, neighbors, and business associ- 
ates for sponsorship. Walkers attempt to obtain as 
many sponsors as possible, and may offer to wear 
light signs advertising the sponsoring businesses. 
The Walk Committee also approaches large busi- 
nesses to sponsor groups of Walkers. 

On the day of the Walk, students and adults 
meet early in. the morning at a central location for 
a very brief starting ceremony. They leave, en 
masse, walking a prescribed and supervised route. 
As they walk they pass through a series of check- 
points to have their checkpoint forms stamped. 
First Aid teams are on hand to treat blisters and 
other problems. Transportation is available to take 
tired walkers back to the starting point or to other 
central locations. 

Walkers begin coliecting their pledges the 
following day. Any sum of money pledged per 
mile is acceptable. No sum is too small or too 
large. 

The walk card contains: 


_ 


printed neatly the name, address, sum per 
mile and final contribution of each sponsor. 

2. A waiver form for minors, to be signed by 
parent or guardian exempting the Walk from 
liability. 

3. A brief description of how funds will be 
allocated. 

4. A route map. : 

5. A checkpoint form. 

6. A procedure to. follow before the Walk 
(getting parents involved, epianine sponsors, 
preregistration, etc.) 

7. Procedures for the day of me event (clothing 
registration, lunch). 

8. Procedures during the walk (traffic regula- 
tions, dropping out, ceremonies. 

9. Procedures following the Walk (collecting 
and depositing money, follow-up ceremon- 
ies and. ongoing programs). 

10. Office phones. 


Pre-registration centers are maintained at vari- 
ous. locations the Friday preceding the Walk for 
turning in the sponsor and waiver forms. The-dup- 
licate sponsor sheet is kept by the Walker, but the 
original must be turned in at registration along 
with the signed waiver form on the back. After the 
Walk the duplicate copy will be submitted to the 
bank by the Walker along with collected funds. 

The Walk office and several community agen- 
cies or local banks will serve as collection points. 
The sponsor’s check or money-order is his receipt. 
To insure tax deductibility, it should be made pay- 
able to the “American Freedom from Hunger 
Foundation.”’ Due to the tremendous workload in- 
volved, tax receipts for cash donations are issued 
-only when specifically requested. If such a receipt 
is requested, it is the responsibility of the Walker 
to see that the sponsor receives it. 

To encourage the prompt collection of all 
money; follow-up ceremonies are arranged for all 
Walkers and sponsors two weeks after the event. 


. A sponsor form in duplicate on which is. 


THE COORDINATOR | 


A successful Walk requires a major commitment 
of everyone involved, but particularly of the co- 
ordinator. As coordinator you are responsible for 
everything. Try to surround yourself with other 
responsible people—people who do not need to be 
told what to do. You probably will begin with two 
or three superworkers—the real doers—on your 
committee. Try to cultivate more. 

Establish various committees to help with orga- 
nization. These committees plan an uncomplicated 
walk route; prepare walk cards, publicity, etc., for 
distribution by supporting groups. They approach 
the police department, ambulance service, and 
amateur radio groups to provide security for walk- 
ers. Contacts are also made with food and drink 
companies to support the efforts. of the walkers, 
and with service organizations to provide teams of 
volunteers for registration and other assistance at 
checkpoints. 

The walk committee continues working after 
the walk on “follow-up.” This part of the program 
is designed to maintain active community partici- 
pation through projects related to the walk. Let it 
be known that Public Information requires more 
than handing out leaflets on the steps of school 
buildings and that the finance committee must 
assume responsibilities far beyond keeping track of 
button and poster money. People who work with 
you on the walk want roles, not tasks— 
involvement, not employment. When assigning a 
job: explain exactly what part it will play in the 
Walk as a whole and what other jobs depend upon 
its completion. The. more time. you use to plan 
your Walk, the. greater the impact will be— 
especially in such areas as community involve- 
ment. The last two weeks will be hectic no matter 
how much time you allow to plan your Walk. You 
will wish you had two weeks more. Eight weeks is 
suggested as a minimum. 

After selecting chairmen, work out.a-checklist 
outlining everything that must be done before, 
during and after the Walk (see Coordinator’s 
Checklist at the end of this section). 

The Coordinator, because of his broad working 
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knowledge of the Walk activities should assist in 
the write-up of a fact sheet (more details on this 
under the Publicity Committee). 

Write a brief prospectus of your Walk. A 
prospectus is a detailed statement of purpose in- 
cluding who, what, where, when and why. You 
will need this description, in written form, to 
establish credibility with anyone whose aid you 
solicit. 

In working out a time-table, double the time in 
which you estimate the job could be done. In this 
way you build in leeway for difficulties and de- 
lays. 

The coordinator checks state and local solicita- 
tion laws. Follow carefully any requirements for 
registration with your community and your state. 
Also register with your local Better Business 
Bureau. The Foundation is registered with the 
Better Business Bureau locally in Washington, D.C. 
and nationally at the Bureau’s headquarters in 
New York. : 

In your concern with the mechanics of the 
Walk, don’t neglect its content—its reason for 
being. Know thoroughly the facts about hunger, 
its global and domestic incidence, its meaning 
within the context of agricultural productivity. 
Know the nutritional, psychological, political and 
economic causes and results of hunger. See that 
your chairmen and your committees share your 
awareness and ask them to share it with others. Do 
they know what kwashiokor is? Do they know 
how many people die of hunger each day? each 
month? each year? They may be merely statistics 
to us, but to far too many people in the world 
they are a terrifying reality. 

The Walk Committee—that is the coordinator, 
the various chairmen, and adult advisors—should 
meet at least once a week, and step this up to daily 
meetings the last week. Meetings should always be 
started on time. 

For maximum unity the Coordinator should 
stay in constant contact with all committee chair- 
men and adult advisors. Try to talk to them for a 
few minutes every other day. 


You will need an office. In Denver a corpora- 
tion donated an eight-room office in a shopping 


center. In Buffalo the State University offered a 
large room. Many Walks, for example, in Syracuse, 
New York and Austin, Texas, used storefronts. In 
other cities old campaign headquarters were used, 
and in some towns mayors have made space avail- 
able. 

Pick the day of the Walk and stick to it regard- 
less of the weather. Madison, Wisconsin, Grand 
Forks, North Dakota, Minneapolis/St. Paul all ex- 
perienced rain, snow; hail and sleet on the day of 
their Walk. Don’t be afraid of the weather. On the 
other hand, don’t provoke it. Don’t schedule your 
Walk later than mid-May. School tests and gradua- 
tions, as well as summer activities, will make col- 
lection 6f funds more difficult. 

Your walk must not be just an extracurricular 
activity, but a total community involvement pro- 
gram in which the Walk is just a beginning of the 
community’s concern and action against hunger 
and malnutrition. 


CHECKLIST OF THINGS TO BE DONE 


‘ 


Coordinator— 


. Find adult advisors 

. Draw up master plan 

. Assign responsibilities to chairmen 

. Assist in recruitment of comimittee members 
. FIND OFFICE 

. Find cars and other transportation 


Nnhwne 


Projects and Follow-up— 


1. Obtain procedural details from Washington 
AFHF 

. Request info on foreign projects from Wash- 
ington 

3. Choose foreign project 

4. Research local projects. 

5 

6 


N 


. Select local projects 
- Contact communities in 100-mile radius to 
start new Walks 
7. Contact local service organizations 
8. Rally support for school curriculum and US 
Hunger Stamp 


il 


Schools— 


1. Contact schools 

. Work with school groups 

. Find speakers 

. Assemblies 

. Distribute written information 

. Schools curriculum 

: Pre-Walk registration in schools ; 


“SAO BW PO 


Public Information 


1. MEDIA CONTACTS 

2. Public information tapes 
3. Buttons 

4. Posters 


Community Involvement 


1. List groups to contact 
2. Find: speakers 
3. Contact groups 
4. Give talks to groups 
5. Push buttons 
6. Distribute written info 
7. Recruit members for other committees 


VIPs and Ceremonies 


1. Celebrities and politicians 


2. RALLY PLANS—opening and closing - 


3. Bands 
4, P.A. SYSTEM— PS etc. 
5. Certificates 


Office and Administration — 


. Phone installation 

. Printing of all materials 

. Keep records of volunteers 
. Direct schools registration: 

. Find registrars 

. Registration on day of walk 


On AM WYO 


. Process Walk information and statistics 
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. WALK CARDS—DESIGN AND PRINT ~ 


1 
2. 
3 


4. 
5 


6. 


1. 
2 
3. 


4. 


Nah WN eS 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Finance 


. Operating budget 


BOOKKEEPING 


. MONEY COLLECTION PLAN 


a. buttons and stickers 
b. sponsor monies 
BANK ACCOUNT 


. Solicit private and commercial donations to 


help cover administrative expenses 
Account for Walk cards and funds 


TRANSPORTATION AND 
COMMUNICATIONS 


Vehicles 

Radio communications 

ESTABLISH COMMUNICATION for day of 
Walk. 

Find staff for communication center 


ROUTE AND CHECKPOINTS 


. PLAN ROUTE 

. POLICE CLEARANCE AND PERMITS 
. CHECKPOINT MANNING 

. Checkpoint tables 

. Bulletin board 

. Garbage collection 


HEALTH, ENERGY 
AND WELFARE (HEW) 


FOOD AND DRINK 
AMBULANCES 
VOLUNTEER NURSES 
White arm bands 
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THE COMMITTEES 


Good Advice for All Committees 


Go to the top man in everything you do. Con- 
tact presidents, superintendents, managers. 

Carefully choose adult advisors. They can be an 
invaluable source of ideas, know-how and con- 
tacts. Begin your search for advisors immediately; 
consider clergymen, teachers, businessmen, civic 
Jeaders, bankers. Use them, but remember adults 
shouid only advise—they should not be asked to 
chair any Walk committees nor to assume the 
duties of the Walk Committees. 

Emphasize community involvement when 
speaking to banks, to the media, to the public at 
large. Most adults in your community will be will- 
ing to assist you. Assure them that there is some- 
thing they can do. 

Start all meetings on time. Make them brief. Do 
not distribute materials until you have finished 
speaking. Your audience cannot listen and read si- 
multaneously. 

Always aim for more than you need. If you 
need ten nurses, try to find fifteen. 

Don’t spend money. Borrow. or get donations. 

ALWAYS BELIEVE YOU CAN ACCOMPLISH 
THE IMPOSSIBLE. You can. 

Read your Handbook carefully. Every walk is 
different. If you have a special problem call the 
Foundation (202) 382-6727 collect and person-to-- 
person for the Director, Young World Develop- 
ment. 


Projects Committee 


One of the first jobs of the Walk Committee is 
the formation of a projects committee to select 
the projects to be funded by the Walk. The Foun- 
dation requires that 42.5% of your funds go to 
Overseas projects, and 42.5% to local projects, and 
that 15% go to the Foundation to administer, to 
operate and to expand the Young World Develop- 
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ment Program throughout the United States. 
The five criteria for acceptable projects are: 


1. All aid extended from the Walks must 
reach the recipients at the local level. 
2. All projects must in some way strike at 
the causes of hunger and malnutrition at 

home and abroad. 

3. All projects must be of a se/f- ‘el nature. 

4. All individuals, groups and organizations 
charged with the administration of the 
projects and funds must be reliable and 
effective agents. 

5. A well-structured procedure for-follow-up 
progress. reports must -be instituted for 
each project so that both the AFHF and 
the donors know ‘how. the funds were 
spent. 


The overseas project—The Poundatioe will pres- 
ent a list of carefully researched projects from a 
variety of project-administering agencies (such as 
FAO, UNICEF, CARE, Church World Service, 
Catholic Relief, Lutheran World Relief, etc.) to help 
the projects committee make a seléction. Immedia- 
tely after the projects committee has selected one 
overseas project, the committee and the chosen 
project-administéring agency should work together 
to publicize the details of the project. 


The domestic project—It is the responsibility of 
the local projects committee to research and to 
select one: project to combat hunger in the US—the 
closer to the local community the better. This may 
be a difficult. task since it takes time to seek out 
local programs, but it can be one of the most re- 
warding aspects of organizing a Walk. 

There are a few guidelines in addition to the 
above five criteria that can be used in researching 
the local project. 


1. Talk. to community leaders and other indivi- 
duals involved in community action. Teach- 
ers,. ministers, and lawyers may have useful 
insights. 


2. Before you begin to research a: project be 
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sure to obtain copies of the Foundation’s 
project application form and ask the director 
of each project you are considering to fill out 
the form. Keep one copy for your use, and 
forward one to the Foundation. 


3. Ask the prospective project leaders to present 
their projects to the full projects committee. 
Once you have outlined a project, meet with 
the program’s leaders in an open session. 


4. An ongoing program with a record of past 
accomplishments may be more reliable for 
project selection than a new program, but 
don’t discount new programs and projects if 
they meet project criteria. 


All projects (domestic and overseas) selected 
for funding by the Walk must be cleared with the 
Foundation before the Walk takes place. Obvious- 
ly projects suggested by the Foundation already 
have been approved. Also a written agreement 
must. be signed between each Walk Committee and 
each. project administering agency once a commit- 
ment has been made. They should state their will- 
ingness to help with publicity in their letter about 
the Walk. Copies of this agreement (it can be a 
simple two or three sentence letter) must be filed 
with the Foundation. 

Although the Project Committee has ultimate 
responsibility for project choice, you can opt to 
devise a plan for public involvement in the selec- 
tion. You may choose to involve school and com- 


munity. groups. Perhaps a description of the. 


projects you are considering could accompany a 
simple voting form on which the public could 
register its opinions. Such a broadly based selec- 
tion of projects might increase community ‘enthu- 
siasm for the Walk and promote continued 
community involvement with the projects after 
the Walk. The community will be interested in see- 
ing not only where the money went but also how 
the project is faring. You will be able to capitalize 
on this enthusiasm and to involve people in fol- 
low-up activities. Stay in constant touch with the 
agencies administering your projects to assure 
community involvement and enthusiasm. 
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The American Freedom from Hunger Education 
and Information Project— The 15% to the Founda- 
tion is used to (1) finance the handling of requests 
for information on the problems of hunger and 
malnutrition—mainly mailing and postage; (2) re- 
search and review the projects adopted for funding 
by the Walks—including a portion of the salaries of 
the Education and Projects Officers; (3) collect 
and distribute resource materials on hunger— bibli- 
ographies, films, posters, etc.; and (4)help defray 
office expenses incurred by the Foundation in the 
operation of the Walk for Development program— 
travel, postage, workshops, and printing. 


Project Follow-Up 


Remember, selection of projects is only the be- 
ginning of your task. Before the Walk, work with 
the Public Information Committee to see that. the 
community is informed and involved with the pro- 
jects it is sponsoring. During the Walk you might 
cooperate with the Checkpoint Committee to 
create project displays at the checkpoints (posters, 
photographs, maps and other aids of immediate 
visual impact might be used). Keep in constant con- 
tact with the projects. Report on the progress of 
your projects. The more your community knows, 
the more it will want to know. The city of Eugene, 
Oregon, from independent’ funds, financed a stu- 
dent’s trip to Korea, in order to obtain a first-hand 
report of the project its Walk had sponsored. 

Many projects span three years or more. Few 
projects can be completely financed by one Walk. 
Will your community in its next Walk, and neigh- 
boring communities, in establishing their Walks, be 
encouraged to finance your current projects? 
Should they be? The answers to these questions 
will depend largely upon the degree of community 
involvement you have generated for your projects. 
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PUBLIC INF ORMATION COMMITTEE 


What to Publicize ; 
Publicize the reason for your Walk. The media 
may tend to emphasize the mechanics of the Walk, 


but remember the. Walk is not a gimmick. Stress. 


hunger and what your Walk-committee is doing 
about it. 

. Publicize your projects. Let your Walkers .and 
sponsors, know specifically what they are working 
for. Because the projects are ofa self-help nature 
and because they strike at the causes of hunger, 
detailed publicity of the projects may win over 
many people who cannot be moved by the vague 
goal of “feeding the whole world.” 

Education and public awareness are precisely 
your goals. From the very beginning you will have 
to prepare press releases. Don’t expect the media 
to come to you for information: you must feed 
them news constantly. In a community-where two 
or more newspapers exist, balance the news re- 
leases between A.M. and P.M. Don’t always break 
big stories in the morning or always in the after- 
noon. Be fair to your media friends. 

When making contact with the media (or any- 
one else for that matter) take along a fact sheet that 
answers the who, what, when, where, and why. of 
your Walk. Also bring the AFHF First Annual Re- 
port to the President—it will add to. the crecabitty 
of your presentation. 


Contact not only local news media but national 


as well. This means writing to the nearest super 
city—New York, Los ..Angeles, Chicago, Atlanta, 
New Orleans, Denver, etc., for contact. 

Publicize your phone numbers. Have a map of 
your route printed in the newspaper. Acquaint the 
public with your projects. Get your fact sheets in- 
to church bulletins. 

Make sure it is clear that to walk-you must have. 
a Walk Card and sponsors and must be registered. 
Make periodic announcements of where Walk 
Cards can be picked. up, and how and where to 
turn in money. 


News Breakers—For a refreshing change in promos, 
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suggest to your media spots originating in Washing- 
ton’s office of the Foundation. 

In several Walks the Public Info Committee 
arranged for TV coverage of the mayor and other 
prominent citizens enthusiastically demonstrating 
their support of the Walk by sponsoring the Walk 
coordinator. 

Introduce the youngest and oldest walker to 
the public. Write ‘feature stories about projects. 
Get civic leaders to walk. 

In Milwaukee, the Walk Committee dramatized 
the hunger problem by staging a lie-in. After get- 
ting the use of a school gym, they got 635 kids to 
lie on the floor while the press took pictures (635 
persons die of hunger each hour). 

Have a free starvation banquet. Publicize this as 
a dinner—discussion of hunger. Do not publicize 
the menu. Guests. will be surprised when they are 
served rice and tea and a:few prunes. Arrange news 
coverage of this event. Keep a record of all promos 
and every paper clipping of the. Walk: Send to the 
Foundation. Originals please! 

Get a major disc jockey really interested. The 
most popular disc jockey in Boston not only sup- 
ported the Quincy Walk with more-often-than- 
hourly reports for three weeks ahead, but walked 
the 30 miles sponsored by his listeners to the tune 
of more than $1000 total. 

Immediately following the Walk promos should 
stress speedy collection of the funds. 


Some Post-Walk Suggestions 


Urge the media to support the curriculum you 
have helped to establish in the schools, and write 
the school board of their feelings.on the issue. 
Keep in touch with the agencies sponsoring your 
projects. These agencies supporting your projects 
must. be encouraged to supply information to you 
and your media. 

If you get static from the press, radio and TV 
(no pun intended) after the walk, such as, “It’s a 
dead horse,” don’t accept it. 
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Other Ideas 


Much enthusiasm can be generated by the de- 
sign of your buttons and posters. Order them well 
in advance. In all probability this is where your 
money is coming from to finance the Walk Com- 
mittee’s needs. Have them ready as soon as pos- 
sible. Stores will let you put up posters. Make sure 
they get there—if someone wants to hang a poster 
over his bed, tell him to. ask a store owner to re- 
serve it until after the Walk. You can probably get 
buttons for as little as 4 cents apiece. Call the 
Foundation for advice on this. Shop around before 
buying. 


COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT COMMITTEE 


The Walk itself is a community project. Involve 
your community not only in the mechanics of the 
Walk but also educate them to the problems of 
hunger and the need for their action. 

To be successful, large numbers of groups and 
clubs and individuals must be involved. You should 
get to work immediately as the area you will be 
reaching is extensive. 

First list all the groups you want to contact. 
Some general suggestions follow: 


1. Church groups—they usually have newsletters 
or mailing lists. 

2. The clergy—the public support of, say, local 
priests and rabbis is of tremendous value; 
also local Council of Churches. Remefnber to 
use the board of trustees list for this. All 
church organizations are included. _. 

3. Ladies’ clubs—can be most helpful in making 
sandwiches and manning checkpoints. 

4. Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Jaycee’s clubs, etc.— 
good for getting support of other service and 
veteran clubs. 

Persistence in contacting the above groups is 
essential in getting their support. A knowledgeable 
committee member can be most effective with 
adult groups in eliciting their support, particularly 
if he can present the facts in a way to stir the 
emotions. 
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Bring plenty of Walk material with you—leaf- 
lets, buttons, posters—to each meeting. Don’t dis- 
tribute them until after the meeting as they may 
distract your audience. 

You should always be prepared to accept any- 
one’s offer of help and to give them a specific job. 


Suggested Needs 


1. Food and drink 

2. Nurses ; 

3. Checkpoint volunteers 

4. Advisors 

5. Connections to companies, banks, TV, radio 
6. Two-way mobile radio operators 


When asking big business to assist, try reaching 
them before November. Corporation budgets are 
often voted in December for the coming year. If 
approached earlier they may be more likely to 
support their local Walk for Development. 


SCHOOLS COMMITTEE 


The Schools Committee is concerned primarily 
with recruiting kids for the Walk—workers as well 
as Walkers. 

Work from both directions toward ‘the center. 
When contacting the superintendent of schools 
and the board of education, always go in strength. 
Take a couple of respected, interested adults with 
you. Also stimulate the formation of a separate 
representative committee in each school who will 
be responsible for that school--getting the kids 
psyched up, distributing posters and Walk Cards, 
holding assemblies, registering, and pushing but- 
tons (Average button donation is 25 cents each). 
Explain to these committees the all-important job 
they have. After all, high school students will 
make up the greatest percentage of Walkers. But 
go to all the schools in your community. Some 
times junior highs have exceeded 80% participation. 


¥ 
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School Assemblies 


As soon as you start working on your Walk you 
should make arrangements for assembly programs 
in the schools. Since programs for the entire year 
are planned by school administrators in September, 
this is the time to make your bid. After September 
it becomes more difficult. A short lecture on hun- 
ger should be given by someone who is convincing 
as well as knowledgeable. Use a hard-sell line— 
there is nothing soft about hunger. Students must 
see the face of hunger—shriveled arms and legs and 
bloated bellies. 


After the film tell them what they can do to 
help solve the problems of hunger. 

So the programs’ broad outline is something 
like this: 


1. Informative lecture—statistics, etc. 
~ 2. Film , 
3. What can the student do? Participate in a 
Walk for Development. 
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After the Walk keep in touch with your school 


‘committee. Students will be needed for follow-up 


projects as well as helping in your next Walk. 

In San Diego the Walk coordinators wrote to 
the superintendent of schools and proposed a curri- 
culum of two weeks. 

1. “providing a framework for the students 

about the problem of hunger.” 

2. “discussing specific needs and projects rele- 

vant to the Walk.” 


The coordinators added that not only would 
the curriculum be relevant to such classes as social 
studies, economics and biology, but also could be 
supplemented by films and assembly programs. 

The degree of success achieved by students of 
San Diego is illustrated by the superintendent’s re- 
sponse, a portion of which is quoted here: 


The Walk for Development has been approved 
by the Board of Education for an on-campus ex- 
tracurricular activity for students. On April 27, 
1969, there will be a Walk for Development. The 
walk appears to be attracting widespread student 
interest and is being pushed by a talented and 
energetic group of young people. The project will 
create interest and discussion that will raise ques- 
tions in social studies classes. 

The activities of our students in the Walk for 
Development present a challenge to the content of 
the social studies program and its relevance to the 
needs of today. The existence of poverty and hun- 
ger in America has been recognized at the federal, 
state and local levels, and numerous projects have 
been undertaken to deal with the problem. The 


question is a valid topic for social studies curricu- 


_ lum and one that can be supported with materials 


presently held in the district. . . 
Approved: Dwight E. Twist, Assistant Superin- 
tendent 


This is one of the best ways to reach the goal of 
the Young World Development Program— 
America’s youth being taught what is relevant to 
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today’s world, learning of the problems of hunger 
and suffering—providing a base for positive. int 
volvement. 


VIP AND CEREMONIES COMMITTEE 


To add to the crescendo of excitement a Walk 
generates, it’s a good idea to have some celebrities 
or some special attraction. Begin the Walk program 
at about 8 a.m. Keep opening ceremonies down to 
a minimum of ten or fifteen minutes. You will 
have several thousand Walkers who should by now 
know why they are walking. They will be eager to 
walk, and if held too longi in chéck, they may begin 
spontaneously. 

Entertainment should be provided during the 
Walk at later checkpoints to boost morale and you 
will need microphones for the opening ceremonies. 
In the case of large Walks’ you may need P.A. 
systems for the earlier checkpoints. 

Closing ceremonies should be held about two 
weeks after the Walk. Serid invitations to dignitar- 
ies, police, adult volunteer workers, your mayor 
and civic leaders. Feature a speaker well versed in 
international affairs who can discuss youth involve- 
ment with the -YWD Program with an emphasis on 
continuing action. Invite. representatives of local 
organizations that are actively pursuing Freedom 
from Hunger activities to set up tables for enlisting 
volunteers in their local action programs. Show a 
short -hunger film. Balance such serious activities 
with a party atmosphere. Invite a band and folk- 
singers. Award prizes for: the mother whose bath- 
room was used the most on the Walk day, the 
Walker with the most blisters; the Walker who 
finishes last; the one who consumed the most pea- 
nut butter and jelly sandwiches—the audience will 


eat it up. Have a brief program to remind people. 


that the purpose of the Walk was hunger. 
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OFFICE AND ADMINISTRATION 


To run a Walk you must have a base of operations. 
The Walk office should be conveniently located 
and well publicized. It can be-a storefront or sim- 
ply a large room. 

The chairman of -this important committee 
must be in close communications with the co- 
ordinator and must know what is happening on all 
fronts. Several phone lines should be installed (it is 
often possible to have them donated) and the 
numbers should be well publicized. In no case 
should there be less than two and generally four 
will be needed; but study the cost! The last few 
days before the Walk they will be ringing con- 
stantly. 

This committee is responsible for printing of all 
materials—an enormous job.“ Contact should be 
made with companies or groups that have use of 
an offset machine— which is cheaper in the long 
run that even mimeographing. In several Walks, 
printers have donated all the printing and paper. In 
Chicago this amounted to a savings of $2000 on 
24,000 Walk Cards and follow-up programs. 

Keep records of the volunteers who help:you. 
You might need them at a later date. 

Get office supplies donated if possible. 

In. many Walks, business groups, churches and 
civic groups have donated paper, envelopes, type- 
writers, etc. Investigate the practicality of using 
bulk rate for your mailings. Another ‘job of the 
office and administration committee is coordinat- 
ing registration (see Finance) both in the schools 
and on the day of the Walk. By far the most im- 
portant job on this committee, is the printing and 
distribution and follow-up of Walk Cards (see Walk 
Card) You will need about 40,000 Walk Cards if 
you want 10,000 Walkers (a ration of 4 to 1). 

After the Walk, certain statistics should be re- 
searched. Among them. are:. total miles walked, 
largest amount sponsored, Walker with most. spon- 
sors, how many walked, average pledge, average 
age, etc. All these facts will be of interest to the 
local press, radio and television. : 
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THE WALK CARD 


The Walk Card is simply a registration form. It 
should be thick paper so that it survives a few 
weeks in a back pocket. When printing the Walk 
Cards, the two sponsor forms and the checkpoint 
form must be stamped with the same number, and 
each Walk Card numbered consecutively. Schools 
and banks have consecutive numbering machines 
(see Finance). Request sample Walk Cards from 
the Foundation. ; 

You must try to keep track of every card for 
tax purposes (see Finance). When distributing 
Walk Cards, get a receipt for them from all distri- 
bution centers. Possible’ distribution centers are 
schools, churches, stores, YMCAs, banks. Require 
that the center take the Walk Card number, name, 
address and phone number of everyone who picks 
up a card. Ask them to return it if they don’t use 
it. In this way you are making the public aware of 
the security used to insure proper handling of 
funds. 

Sponsors may be friends, neighbors, relatives or 
businessmen who agree to sponsor the Walker for a 
certain amount for every mile he walks. When the 
Walker has gotten as many sponsors to pledge as 
possible (one Walker may have more than one 
card) the Walker registers; that is, he brings the 
original sponsor form and his checkpoint form to 
the starting point of the Walk, hands in the spon- 
sor form (retaining his duplicate) and has- his 
checkpoint card stamped 

~ so that he starts at the assembly place and 
doesn’t just come into the first checkpoint with- 
out having walked the first few miles, and 

— so that the people stamping cards knows he’s 
tegistered, thereby cutting out the possibility of 
people walking and keeping the money for them- 
selves. 


After the Walk, he collects his money by re- 
turning to his various sponsors with his proof of 
how far he walked indicated on his stamped check- 
point forms. It is preferable to collect this money 
in the form of checks, which are the sponsor’s best 
receipt. The check should be made payable to 
your Walk for Development account or to the 
American Freedom from Hunger Foundation. 
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When the Walker has collected the funds, he 
sends them to the bank (see Finance) along with 
the duplicate sponsor form and his now stamped 
checkpoint forms. 


FINANCE COMMITTEE 


Of all the things that must be done for the Walk, 
financing permits the least leeway for error. Your 
handling of proceeds reflects upon the reputation 
of your Walk. All payments should be by counter- 
signed checks with at least two signatures, such as 
the finance committee chairman and the adult 
finance advisor. 

Make an appointment with a high-level official 
at a bank. Go with your adult financial advisor to 
open your Walk for Development account and ask 
for assistance in collecting funds most efficiently. 
Probably the best method is to ask Walkers to mail 
or deliver their money in the form of checks or 
money orders, along with the duplicate sponsor 
form and their stamped checkpoint form to one 
branch of the bank. This method involves minimal 
handling of funds, lessens confusion, and facili- 
tates rapid calculation of each day’s returns. 

After the Walk the bank will be receiving both 
the duplicate sponsor form and the Walker’s 
stamped checkpoint form along with the money 
he has collected. Someone of your committee 
should be responsible for the collection—at least 
twice weekly—of these cards from the bank. 

Take each duplicate sponsor form and stamped 
checkpoint form (collected from the bank), pull 
out the matching original sponsor form and staple 
these three cards together. The stapled forms 
should then be filed numerically in a separate file. 
By this method you can determine who has not 
turned in his money and can follow up with the 
lost ones. 


Not later than two weeks after the Walk, start 
calling all those who have net yet handed in their 
money. This is not as tedious as it seems.and if 
handled well, can be. . . fun. First of all, you are 
letting people know that you’ve got a tracer on 
them. They will respond quickly and will probably 
be glad that you bothered to call. You are so dedi- 
cated. Secondly, you are talking to your constitu- 
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ency as it were—invite them back for next year’s 
Walk. Ask them to help on committees, and calm 
them if they’re worried that their money hasn’t 
reached you yet. However, keep each call to a 
minute or two. 


Keep in constant touch with the bank. All 
sponsor forms must be kept as they may be needed 
by the Internal Revenue Service for reference. Re- 
mind sponsors: “Your check is your best receipt 
for purposes of tax deductibility.” 


FINANCIAL PROCEDURES 
FOLLOWING THE WALK 


Three weeks after the Walk has taken place, 90% 
of the funds in your local bank must be sent to the 
Foundation accompanied by a complete financial 
record of Walk expenses to date (official form pro- 
vided by the Foundation’s auditors). Your money 
is deposited immediately in a trust account at the 
National Savings and Trust Company in Washing- 
ton, D.C. When your projects are ready to receive 
their funds, the percentage division 
(42.5%—42. 5% 15%) will be made and the funds 
released. 

The remaining 5% keeps the bank account open 
for possible delayed Walkers’ funds and provides 
ready cash to cover any late bills. The collection of 
funds should continue, and at the end of ninety 
days following the date of the Walk, send all funds 
to the Foundation and close your local account. 


Include your final financial report of income and’ 


disbursements as your books may Oe audited by 
state. or federal tax auditors. 

Copies of all correspondence and checks will be 
forwarded to your Walk Committee immediately 
upon the dispersal of the funds by the Founda- 
tion. 
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COMMUNICATIONS AND 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 


The day of the Walk this is the most important 
committee. It has the following responsibilities: 


1. Locating Walkers for parents 
2. Balancing help and supplies 

3. Supplying the press with news 
4. Checking out rumors 

5. Arranging transportation 


To date, because of stringent precautions, not 
one accident has occurred. We must keep it this 
way. 


Types of communications to seek: 

1. Two-way car radio clubs—citizens. band 

2. HAM operators—-RACES 

3. Walkie-talkies 

4. REACT 

5. RADAC 

6. Tying in with local police and emergency broad- 
casting systems. 


The Communications Center 


The Walk must have a communications center—a 
home base for communications and transporta- 
tion. This should be somewhere along the route— 
preferably at the beginning. The center should be 
well staffed and headed by someone who in emer- 
gencies can make decisions calmly. This is the 
nerve center on the day of the Walk. 


Transportation 


Before the Walk—cars and trucks for running 
errands and delivering materials. 

During the Walk—pick-up cars for exhausted Walk- 
ers. Coordinating food and first aid supplies. 
Transportation of checkpoint volunteers if needed. 
After the Walk—Errands in follow-up. program, 
transportation to nearby communities (50 miles) 
to spark new walks. Possible as clean-up vehicles 
and at checkpoints along the route. 
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Suggested sources of donations— city buses, 
commercial buses, VW buses (privately owned or 
other), used-car dealer’s vehicles. 

ALL WALK VEHICLES should have distinctive 
Walk identification posters of the Walk on them. 
Discourage Walkers from entering any unmarked 
vehicle. Some ideas used in previous Walks: Toe 
Power Truck, Poopout Pick Up. 


ROUTE AND CHECKPOINTS COMMITTEE 


Starting Point— 

plenty of parking space 

wide and open spot to gather (football field, 
city park, shopping center, parking lot) 

facilities for opening ceremonies 

centered in well-known location 

telephones and nearby shelter 

tables for registration 

It is suggested that your starting point also be 
your last checkpoint because many people will 
come in cars. 


At the Checkpoints 

stamp checkpoint forms to certify the distance 
walked 

food at two or three checkpoints 

first aid and WATER every point (see HEW) 

communications (see Transportation and Com- 
munications } 

lavatory facilities where possible 

perhaps exhibits on your projects 

megaphones, bullhorns in larger Walks 

a bulletin board for notices 

extra Walk Cards 


You'll need hundreds of volunteers (depending 
on the size of your Walk) to stamp checkpoint 
forms, serve food, bandage blisters, etc. This is 
where your civic organizations come in. In some 
communities different service organizations have 
manned different checkpoints. 

Stamps and inkpads must be provided. Home- 
made equipment has proven just as good as store- 
bought. Each checkpoint could stamp with a dif- 
ferent colored ink. This furthers the security of 
your Walk. Besides it looks good. 
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Arrangements should be made to collect trash. 
In Chicago, announcements were made on the 
radio asking homeowners along the route to pro- 
vide garbage cans. Other Walks have had crews to 
pick up litter immediately following the Walk. 
Your public relations has a great deal to do with 
how the route looks after the Walk as well as 
during. 

A typical checkpoint: should have adequate 
space. Playgrounds, parks, shopping centers, closed 
streets, churchyards, etc., have. proven successful. 
In all cases have plenty of space around each table 
so that Walkers can pass by, get slamped and de- 
part almost without turning. 

Effort must be made to get Walkers through as 
quickly as posePle, hence. the need for a P.A. 
system: 

Where it is necessary to have a.checkpoint in a 
building be certain they enter and exit through 
different doors. 

The first checkpoint will be the busiest since 
most people will arrive at the same time. Have it 
between 3 and 6 miles from the starting point. 


CHOOSING THE ROUTE 
AND CHECKPOINTS 


Police. clearance and permits are needed for 
large gatherings in- most places in the United 
States. Parade permits should be cleared with the 
police department as soon as you have presented 
the Walk idea to the police chief. (In all. Walks to 
date the police have been most helpful in assisting 
the committee in planning a safe route.) You will 
have to get clearance for every community your 


“route passes through. Most Walks are about 30 


miles long. 
Suggestions for a good route . 


Avoid starting and finishing a Walk on top of a 
hill. | — 

Route through as many different sections of 
the community as possible. 

Try to provide soft: ground underfoot, particu- 
larly at the end. 
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' Provide changes of scenery. 
‘Try to avoid steép hills or deserted stretches. 
The last section ofthe Walk should be well-lit 

and near phones and ‘residential ‘areas. (Fhe last 

Walkers might come in after dusk.) 

No drawbridges or tailroad crossings within the 
first three rhiles (they might open and stop your 
Walk dead!) 

Do not recross segments. of the Walk Dreause it 
depresses Walkers. 

Never return by -the satne route. It’s bad for 
morale for the slower.Walkers: 

‘Roads with sidewalks, grassy stretches and wide 
shoulders are the best. 

‘Although the route is. pictured On: is Walk 
Card, the entire route should. be very. well marked 
with simple arrows or feet as directional sigtls, Par- 
Heularly at corners. : 


HEALTH, ENERGY AND 
| WELFARE COMMITTEE. 


As a piecanionas measure have smabutanees 
on call all day. This service always has been dona- 
ted. In some Walks the Red Cross has donated 
emergency vehicles and 'first aid supplies. Nurses or 
student nurses should be at all checkpoints. You 
will need at least three or four at'each checkpoint; 
more may ‘be ‘needed at’ later checkpoints. There 
will be’ blisters by the thousands (In Fargo, with 


3500 Walkers, they used 6800 bandaids). Be sure - 


that there is constant patroling of the Walk by the 
cars that’ aré equipped with first aid ‘supplies. Pro- 
vide these supplies at each checkpoint i in excess of 
anticipated needs. _ 

“Provide food ‘at least two” places ‘along: ‘ the 
route. This is where you can get a good deal of 
help from the community. Church and local orga- 
nizations can make sandwiches, cakés, cookies, 
drinks~a radio. station in Buffalo provided two 
thousand saridwiches. A milk company donated 
two thousand containers of orange juice. In Wash- 
ington, D.C. the A&P ‘store gave~ 10,000. sand- 
wiches. In Chicago and Milwaukee by prearrange- 
ment; milk left at the end of the day was donated 
by dairies and supermarkets: 
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- Peanut butter sandwiches are the cheapest and 
safest. Try arranging sandwich parties the night 
before the Walk. 2 

Don’t serve-carbonated drinks—they make you 
sick if you are walking. Be sure to have plenty of 
water and paper cups at each checkpoint, and 
waste containers. In Washington, police hooked up 
fountains to fire hydrants. 

Toilet. accommodations can be placed. in fields 
or at many places where facilities are. not available. . 
Be sure they’re self-contained. These can be dona- 
ted by. construction companies if Sperone a 
mont in advance. 

“Be sure to educate Walkers on proper attire. 
Good foot support ‘is necessary. Hiking boots are 
best ‘only if you.are. used to them—sneakers fair— 
mocassins. a: disaster. Wear what is comfortable. 
Your usual shoes will do best: Wool socks are best 
for. walking and Walkers should be encouraged to 
carry an extra pair. 

If it’s hot, bring sunglasses and suntan lotion. 
Have lotions available in medical supplies. (Avoid 
the pitiful sight of a kid who’s just walked 30 
miles, has five blisters, and is fire-engine red.) 

To identify Walkers, armbands should be worn. 
They also add to enthusiasm and feeling of unity 
and can be identified easily by Walk transportation 
vehicles and the helpful police. 


FOLLOW-UP COMMITTEE 


Although “follow-up” may suggest only work 
to be done following the Walk, this committee is 
essential to the Walk itself. Thus, work should be 
started on it immediately. 

After your Walk, the Follow-up Committee co- 
ordinates all other committees’ follow-up activities 
and informs the community of the activities taking 
place as a result of the interest and enthusiasm 
generated by the Walk. 

Prior to your walk, the follow-up committee 
should establish contact in at least 10 communi- 
ties, anywhere from 50 to 100 miles away, with 
the intent of starting Walk programs in these com- 
munities. To find the right youth leaders in these 
cities and towns, talk to clergy, civic groups and 
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school administrators and teachers. They might 
know who would be interested in starting a Walk 
program. The social science departments of univer- 
sities (history, economics, sociology) might have 
contacts in these communities. Check ali sources. 
When you find your man, as it were, present the 
Walk idea. Invite him and representatives of his 
community to participate in your Walk. 

Send handouts, background material and copies 
of news releases as your Walk unfolds: Encourage 
the idea that all Walks are youth run with advice 
and help from the community. A workshop such 
as Fargo-Moorhead, North Dakota had would be 
advisable. After searching for new blood, the F-M 
committee invited these people from a 100-mile 
radius to a weekend workshop where the Walk 
idea and community.action were discussed in de- 
tail. Not only did the people leave the workshop 
excited about the Walk, but they had met many 
interested people and were now friends. Once the 
spark has been ignited in these communities, refer 
them to the Foundation for further aid in starting 
their Walk. 
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THE YOUNG WORLD 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAM 


Recognizing that more than half the world’s popu- 
lation is under 21 years of age, the YWD Program 
was created in 1965 by a group of youth leaders 
from every continent in the world, to permit 
meaningful youth involvement in the problem of 
world hunger. The YWD Program is worldwide in 
its concern and is made up of voluntary commit- 
tees in thousands of locgl communities throughout 
the developed and developing world. Their involve- 
ment includes operating educational workshops, 
voluntary efforts in depressed areas, fund-raising, 
and political action, depending on the particular 
problems of the country concerned. 

It is voluntarily linked to the worldwide Free- 
dom from Hunger Campaign of the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United Nations. They 
publish an Ideas and Action bulletin every quarter 
which is available from the Foundation upon re- 
quest. YWD is divided into three parts: (1) educa- 
tion on hunger, (2) action projects, (3) communtiy 
and civic involvement. 

In America, through the AFHF’s Young World 
Development Program, the Walk for Development 
got underway. It has become the best vehicle for 
identifying the concerned who wish to continue in 
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active work to solve the problem of hunger at 
home and abroad and its attendant social evils. 

The Walk is just the’ beginning: There is a great 
temptation to’pat yourself on the” “head and feel 
you’ve done your good:deed,’ This is especially 
true if summer is approaching. 

Now, after the Walk; is the time to capitalize on 
the enthusiasm you have generated. You have 
created an exciting new approach to civic and 
community involvement which needs constant cul- 
tivation. Keep it alive: 

To do this, the Follow-up Committee should 
establish a permanent Young World Development 
Committee, and enlist al! possible walk committee 
members and Walkers. 


Some Ideas for. Your eoung, World Development 
Committee 


1. Continue work on the inclusion of studies on 


the scope and consequences of hunger.in the local. 


school curriculum. ; 


2. Maintain an up-to-date-list.of materials (films 
and books) on the subject of hunger available from 
your school and civic libraries. 


3. Research and. record: all social service activi- 


ties.at work in your community and arrange meet- 


ings between them to-ensure. coordination. Assure. 


them of your willingness to be of assistance... 


4. Set up a volunteer switchboard, with a well 
publicized number, so people in your community 
who wish to volunteer their time and energy can 
call for guidance: as. to which organization could 
best use their talents. : 


5. Use your: contacts with the radio and tele- 
vision broadcasters to encourage their use of 
public service spots and start talk. shows on how 
youth are actively working to alleviate the prob- 


lems. in a constructive manner. Also continue to, 
feed the church bulletins and newspapers. with. 


salient facts on hunger and the progress you are 
making. 
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6. Establish small rotating discussion groups on 
the problems of world hunger and other social 
issues, using those adults in your community who 
are well versed in these subjects as discussion lead- 
ers (a churchman, businessman, welfare mother, 
mayor, food and population expert, etc.) Acquaint 
yourself with the facts. Educate others to the 
problems and what they as individuals can do 
toward solving them. 


7. Use your friends and contacts in neighboring 
towns and cities. Teli them what you are doing. 
Interest them in starting.a Walk. By now you will 
truly realize that the Walk is only a beginning. 


Your goal is basic education of the community 
to’ the social problems of today’s world. With the 
awakening interest of so many in your community 
will come the realization of the fact that each indi- 
vidual can do much to influence changes in the 
field of social problems. They can become more 
involved in local government. They can write in 
massive numbers to their senators and congress- 
men (a few thousand letters expressing concern 
over world hunger and related problems will alert a 
congressman to the feelings of his constituency). 

And so your goal—Freedom from Hunger in a 
better world—will be achieved slowly but surely. 
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